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ase been As . 
be founded in truth, that a very ſhort diſtance 
exiſts between ſcepticiſm and ſuperſtition; and, 
upon inveſtigation, there will probably be 
found a ſimilar approximation from modem 

philoſophy. towards ſavage barbariſm. An 

inquiry, tending to elucidate; this poſition, , it | 
will be uſeful to inſticute, that the ſyſtem of | 
the new ſchool may be exhibited; and dif- 
played, ſtript of thoſe. faſcinating graces, and 
that elegant dreſs, which impoſe upon the un- 
derſtanding, and induce it to believe there. is 
beauty, when deformity only exiſts. The 
author, in the enſuing ſheets, has briefly 
attempted to prove, that what is given to the 
world as a new theory of political juſtice; is 
only the ſyſtem of the Lacedemonian legiſlator; 
Lycurgus, clothed in a modern garb, and in- 
terwoven with ſome of the improvements that 
have been made, ſubſequent to the era of his 
exiſtence and legiſlation; but ſtill leading to 


the ſame end, and productive of ſimilarly in- 


jurious conſequences to the happineſs and 
dignity of mankind ; he has likewiſe endea- 
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voured to diſplay the viſionary folly and ab- 
fardity, which mark the outlines of theſyſtem, 
and diſguiſe its true figure, and the ſtill worſe 


effects which would reſult, were it poſſible to 


be carried” 100 execution in its utmoſt theore- 
tical extent. Great defects of arrangement, 
and much unconnected obſervation, may be 
fourid in che work, but his intentions are good ; 
| and whilft he pleads i inexperience in compoſi- 


tion, as ai apology for trifling errors, he gives 


his humble production with confidence to the 
world, flattered by the hope, that, however 
it may fail in eſtabliſhing the reſemblance and 
identity of the ſyſtems, or proving the injuri- 
ous tendency and conſequences of modern phi- 
loſopby, it will at leaſt ſerve to induce others, 
| poſſeſſed of a larger ſhare of talent and inge- 
nuity, to inveſtigate the ſubject with greater 
accuracy and preciſion ; and, from the collifion 
of argument, ſome truths may elicit, and be 
_ eſtabliſhed, of the higheſt importance to * 


7 welfare and happineſs of man. 
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1 diſſimilar the inſtirutions of Lauge 
and the political juſtice of Godwin may at firſt 
fight appear, there'will be found, upon compariſon, 
a ſtriking likeneſs between the prominent features 
of each, and the ſhade of difference between them 
will nearly vaniſh. It was the firſt principle in- 
culcated by the Spartan legiſlator, and upon which 
his ſyſtem depended for ſupport, that each indivi- 
dual ought to ſacrifice his affegtions, his friendſhips, 
and his intereſts, to the public good, and general 
welfare of the community. The excluſive and en- 
dearing titles of huſband, father, and friend, were 
ſwallowed up and extinguiſhed in the cold and ge- 
neralized denomination of citizen. The Spartan 
mother cared not for the death of her ſons, though 
three were ſlain upon the field of battle, and ſhe 
left childleſs by the event; but was only attentive 
to the victory gained by ber country: every ma- 
ternal feeling, every tender parental ſentiment, was 
dead and extinct in her boſom, whilſt their place was 
uſurped by a general idea, which actuated the mind, 
but N no impreſſion to the heart. This prin- 


ciple, | 
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ciple, carried into action by means carefully adjuſted 
to the end, forcibly eraſed every diſtinguiſhing pe- 
culiarity of character, and ſpread a dull uniformity 
over the Spartan ſtate; rendering it a vaſt machine, 
in which each individual mechanically performed 
the office of a wheel or ſpring, for the purpoſe of 
putting in motion the whole. This was the hinge 
upon which the whole Lycurgean ſyſtem turned; 
and this alſo ſupports the ſyſtem of Godwin; for 


its fundamental axiom is, that man ſhall facrifice 


every ſympathy reſulting from his feelings and fen- 


ſidility to the general good; and ſhall commit no 


a& which he is not convinced in his own mind will 


tend to promote and aſſiſt that one and only object, 


which he is conſtantly to have in view, and ever 
have preſent before his intellectual faculties, when 
forming a deciſion relative to his future conduct. 
Here, too, parental feeling, wedded love, and 
friendly eſteem, are to be eradicated from the breaſt, 
and preſſed to the ground by the overwhelming 
weight of general utility ; by this cruſhed and an- 
nihilated ; and by this ſupplanted. In the ſyſtem 
thus founded, Affection and Sympathy plead in 
vain the unalloyed dictates of Nature; Senſibility 
weeps unheeded ; and Filial Piety is treated with 
contempt : man muſt reaſon himſelf out of his 
Se, and then, ſtrange abſurdity! act in the firſt 

:iinſtance 


7 (2 3 
EP doe beer of Judgment, where 


Nature had pro he ſhould be previouſly led by 
Sympathy, —_— rds ſupported by Intellect. 
This principle cannot be carried into execution by 


individuals acting in an inſulated manner; but 
muſt be by a congregated body directing the exer-. 
tions of each: and thus, though by the ancient le- 
giſlator its operation was confined within the 
bounds of a petty ſtate, and by the modern philo- 
ſophical politician is enlarged to take the univerſe. 
in its graſp ; yet, notwithſtanding this apparent 
extenſion, it is really ſo narrowed in operation, as 
to end in that effect which was originally intended 
to be produced by the Spartan Lycurgus.. It 
is evident that man cannot act alone, for the be. 
nefit of his ſpecies ; there muſt be the co-operation 
of many, to produce individual good: and if 
there is any poſſibility of carrying it into prac- 
tice, it is only by mutual aſſociation. A com- 
miinity comprehending all the inhabitants of the 
globe is a monſtrous chimera, which never will be 
realized, fince impediments thrown in the way by 
| nature, are too powerful to be overcome by the ex- 
ertions of philoſophy. There myſt be, therefore, 
a number of aſſociations, each acting for the benefit. 
of the individuals who compoſe it ; theſe will of 
En nnn. F 
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in return, will generate local prejudices. A body of 

men congregated together to carry into practice this 
principle of general utility, muſt direct the attention 
of each individual to that alone; until at laſt, from 
being infuſed into the infant mind, before reaſon 
is capable of conſidering its merits, and carefully 
nurtured, to the exclufion of individual affections, it 
becomes a prejudice, becauſe it is no longer ſubject 
to the control of rationality. It is eaſy to conceive, 

that the prejudices of different communities may, 

from the imbecility of human nature, become op- 
poſed to each other in a ſtate of warfare, and produce 
effects highly diſconſonant with univerſal benevo- 

| lence. Thus, when this fine-ſpun philoſophy is 
to be carried into practice, to produce any portion 
of that good which its theory ſo magnificently diſ— 
plays, we have again the old regimen of a diviſion 
of territory, ſeparate intereſts, local attachments, 
and oppoſite prejudices. I ſhall hereaſter endeavour 

to ſhew, that this modernized ſyſtem, if practiſed 
in the utmoſt extent of its theory, ſo far from enlarg- 
ing the human mind, is calculated ſtill farther to 
narrow its operations, and warp it to the appro- 
bation and purſuit of the moſt ſelfiſh conduct; ſince 
man would be then immerſed in all the helpleſſneſs 
attendant upon an inſulated ſtate; and, deprived 
of the co-operation of his fellows, would be ren- 


1 Þ. 


dered totally incapable of adminiſtering to the 
principle of univerſal 'benevolence, ot in the leit 
benefiting mankind, whilſt his actual fitüariön 
would ſoon be a very ſhort remove from that 6f A 
wild and barbarous ſa vage, as he would hot ö 
de deprived of luxury and refinerhent, but likewiſe 
2 neceſſary which he did not prövide for 
himſelf, by his on labour: Suffict it ut preſent) 
that this. apparently exalted theory of bene volenet 
is identified in this inſtance withthe fyſtem of Ly 
curgus, by the impoſſibility of fedueing it ta 
practice, otherwiſe than by a diviſion of terriofy 
and a ſepatation of inteteſts; producing different 
ſtates, each forming a ſimilar machine, worlcłd by 
te ſaine wheels and ſprings which actuated ch 
of Sparta; under the Eyeurgean ſyſtem; and owa 
ever the uſe of force is diſclaimed by the God? 
winean ſchool, I ſhall ſoon attempt to prove that 
corporal conſtraint and puniſhments only difo wie? 
in the apparently mild ſyſtem of political juſtict 
for che purpoſe of ſubſtituting „„ 
tyrannical than "ny ou which the Lacedemonians' 


were enflaved. d : 21926241 ln 24 2 


"The ſecond potabt which the tuo ſyſtems ma- 
terially agree, is, the abolition of wealth,” and tlie 
conſequent equality of condition.” Lycurgus, it if 
well known, endeavoured to antiihilate the ape” 
Jo's! 'B Wa | rieefty 
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riority of fortune; ordaining, that all the lands of 


that each member of the community ſhould poſſeſs 
one, without the power of increaſing it: and no 
Lacedemonian citizen was allowed to labour for 
the uſe of another, becauſe the barter and exchange 
which: muſt of neceſſity have ariſen, would have 
tended, in the common courſe of human affairs, 
to produce accumulation, and conſequently wealth, 
thereby deſtroying the equilibrium he had carefully 
endeavoured: to balance. This is, likewiſe, one of 


the prominent features that diſtinguiſh the God- 
winean theory, which aims, with ſome. degree of 


fanciful extravagance, at an equality more com- 
plete than that eſtabliſhed. by the Spartan Le- 
giſlator; ſor he alſo would take away wealth from 
the hands of its poſſeſſors, leaving them only enough 


land to ſupport exiſtence, and dividing the reſt in 


equal ſhares amongſt thoſe who had previouſly ſub- 


fiſted by exchanging the produce of their exertions 


for the neceſſaries of life. The diviſion of labour ĩs 
next to be aboliſhed, for preciſely the ſame reaſon. 
that inſtigated Lycurgus : but, from the want of 
Helots, each man muſt till and cultivate his own 


land, and run the gauntlet of work through the 
whole circle of arts neceſſary to the comfort of his 
exiſtence ; he muſt be his own architect, his own 

| taylor, 
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taylor, and his on ſhoemaker; in ſhort, muſt be 
confined entirely to the labour of his own hands, 
without deriving the leaſt aſſiſtance from the efforts 
of others. The principle is the ſame in both, 
only extended farther by Godwin than Lycurgus; 
and the effects reſulting from which it would be 
uſeleſs here to deſcant upon, as I am only endea- 
vouring to identify the ſyſtems, for the purpoſe = 
of afterwards reaſoning upon their mae and 
conſequences. - Webac 
The third point ne which beser 
the two ſyſtems, is the annihilation of an excluſive 
ſexual intercourſe. Lycurgus muſt have: been 
aware that this was a neceſſary -auxiliary: to the 
principles he had eſtabliſhed, as the baſis of his in- 
ſtitutions, the ſtrong holds of affection being 
thereby more completely undermined ; and the 
only reaſon why he did not make it clearly and ex- 
preſsly a part of his ſyſtem, was doubtleſs a feat of 
giving too great a ſhock to the prejudices/ of the 
age, which might have cauſed a re- action, involv- 
ing in it the exiſtence of the legiſlator and his la. 
The affections, however, leading to and dependant” 
upon ſuch an excluſive intercourſe,” he "conttived” 


nearly to annihilate, without aboliſhing chat inter- 
courſe itſelf. An education was given to che fe-' 


males, act eee hs de eee 
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then muſt the Spartan women. have been from 
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graces of the ſex; and whilſt they. were objects of 


paſſion, and might ſometimes, from a maſculine 
energy, become entitled to diſtant admiration, no 
trace of feminine ſoftneſs was left in their character, 
which could kindle the leaſt ſpark of affection in the 
breaſt of the male; for, however much may be ſaid 
upon the powers of the female mind, and the mental 
equality. of woman, conceded by man from the con- 
viction of enlightened reaſon, his affections are not 
fixed by the moſt brilliant diſplay of feminine talent, 
where the geniler characteriſtics of the female cha- 
racter are wanting; but by a winning ſoftneſs, and 


gree, upon modeſty. and good ſenſe. How diſtant 


male, when, unpoſſeſſed of the brilliancy of genius, 
and only diſplaying a maſculine and unfeeling cou- 
rage, they remained deſtitute of every ſoſter tint 
vhich could ſmooth the harſuneſs of the outline, 
and exhibited a manly boldneſs, diſguſting as miſ- 
at à certain age, whether his affections. were fixed 


matrimony, became merely che creature of paſſion,” 
2d by lau, without the. ſlighteſt union of 


mind; hüt its ſervour was * 
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to the excluſion of ſentiment, by a peculiar regu· 
lation of the Spartan laws, which ſeparated the 
reſidences of the huſband and wife, and puniſhed 
the former if he was ſeen to enter her dwelling : 
thus rendering paſſion, the offspring of corporeal 
appetite, paramount to affection, the gentle ſti- 
mulus and tranquil ſoother of the mind, and de- 
ſtroy ing the ſoft, yet permanent impreſſions of 
mutual ſympathy, by the harſh and violent circu- 
lation attendant upon the palpitations of animal 
deſire. Aſter marriage, huſbands were allowed by 
the laws to lend their wives to others; a practice 
which could not fail to ſtifle every remaining em- 
ber of affection, if any ſentiment of that kind had 
previouſly been conceived; for ſurely nothing can 
be more repugnant to every tender ' ſenſation, and 
deſtructive to that mutual eſteem upon which ma- 
trimonial happineſs muſt be founded; than the di- 
viſion of attention, the invidious compariſons, and 
the lawleſs defires to which it muſt give birth in 
doubts reſulting from its operation, concerning the 
paternity of the children, would prove injurious to 
parental tenderneſs and fatherly regard. And that 
the ſmall remaining portion of parental affection 
might be completely annihilated, the offgpring'of 
theſe marriages. were taken from the parents, and 
2 reared 
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thor of his being, and looking to the ſtate alone 
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reared and educated by the public. Thus even the 


chance of affection, reſulting from habits of aſſocia- 
tion, was loſt, and father and ſon took their places in 
the crowd of citizens, eſtranged to each other, and 
without any common bond of union capable of 
uniting them otherwiſe than as members of the ſame 
community. By an union of theſe means, Lycur- 


gusdeſtroyed the branches, the trunk, and the root 


of private and excluſi ve affection, and every feed 


from which it was likely to be again germinated. 


The huſband, led on, in the firſt inſtance, by-a 
temporary (paſſion, and ſharing with others the 
embraces of a wife, advanced in maſculine boldneſs, 
and unpoſſeſſed of attractive grace, was confined 


dy no ſentimental tie capable of engaging the mind 


or intereſting the heart. The father, accuſtomed 
to ſee thoſe of his offspring deſtroyed, whom ac- 
cident had deformed, and compelled to reſign the 


care and education of the reſt into the hands of the 


community, ſoon became indifferent to parental 


feeling, and from the want of attentive pains on 


the one fide, returned by. improvement on the 
other, and the abſence of a mutual interchange of 
ſentiment, of ſupport and dependence, felt every 
ſpark of paternal ſenſibility expire in his boſom. 
The ſon, conceiving himſelf unindebted to the au- 
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tells us, that an excluſive ſexual intercourſe is con- 


-L 83 
as his parent, was equally removed from the inroads 


of filial piety; and eager, from mechanic diſcipline, 


to ſerve the community, was equally ready to ſa- 
crifice his father, if commanded by public utility. 
Thus, without appearing to aboliſh an excluſive 
ſexual intercourſe, he effectually annihilated all the - 
affections which lead to its haunts, and reſult from 
its effects, and likewiſe thoſe parental duties, which 
frequently confer ſome degree of mutual happineſs, 


even in the abſence of ſympatheric emotion; and 


enchain mankind; þy the ſtrongeſt tendrils that itis 
poſſible to twige round the heart. Godwin, placed 
in a very different ſituation, and not fearing: the 
operation of ſimilar prejudices, does nõt ſcruple to 
avaw the doctrine, in its fulleſt extent, and boldly 


trary to the dictates of reaſon ; that man and woman 
ought to cohabit together no longer than till caprice 
induces them to part; that the children reſulting 
from ſuch cohabitation ought not to be educated 
till they deſire it; and that ſuch tuition ſhould 


be given them by any one who will gratuitouſly - 


take that office upon himſelf. There ſeems to be 
here a defect in the Godwinean ſyſtem; as education 
is to be left almoſt entirely to chance; though, as 


all men are to be completely equal, and have no 


wants nnn it would perhaps 
have 


1163 


have. been difficult to have formed any con- 
ſiſtent plan of education; ſince it muſt have com- 
prehended the purchaſe of the exerciſe of talents, 
which would doubtleſs have been hereſy againſt 
the tenets of the ſyſtem. - The principle, however, 
of the abolition of an excluſive ſexual intercourſe. 
is the ſame in both; for the theory of the one, and 
the practical ſyſtem of the other, aim in this in- 
ſtance at the ſame effect, though purſuing different 
means that of tearing aſunder and deſtroying the 
ties of private affection, for the purpoſe of ſubſti- 
tuting in their ſtead" the chains of public good. 
The two ſyſtems thus appear to meet in three 
points, forming the baſe upon which they mutu- 
ally reſt for ſupport; the two laſt auxiliary, but 
powerfully aſſiſtant, to the firſt, which is the avowed 
principle and end of the Lacedemonian ſyſtem; 
and which is likewiſe the principle of the God- 
winean theory ; for, though apparently exhibited 
upon a more extenſive ſcale, yet it is the ſame in 
effect, and tends to the ſame end, nnn 
ried into practiſGmee. 7 
- There are others in which n ſyſtems ſeem 
materially to differ ; but, upon examination, that 
difference will be found totexiſt more in appearance 
than in reality, and to ariſe from ——— | 
cumſtances of the two periods. „ 
* | A very 
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A very material difference apparently exiſts re- 
lative to ſlavery, which is admitted into the ſyſtem 
of Lycurgus, whilſt it is abhorred by the theory of 
Godwin. The difference ariſes from the diſſimili- 
rude of the periods in which the two ſyſtems were 
brought forth: Lycurgus, convinced he could not 
eſtabliſh that perfect equality he wiſhed for, if ſome 
were obliged to labour for the benefit of others, was 
compelled to have recourſe to ſlavery, as the only 
means left to ſupport and uphold' the unnatural 
ſtate of ſociety he had inſtiruted ; and the unfortu- 
nate Helots felt it to be a truth, that men at the ſame” . 
time can be cruelly tyrannic and haughtily free.— _ 

Godwin, perceiving the incongruity of ſlavery and 
freedom, and well aware that it would have been in- 
conſiſtent with his perfect ſtate of equality, if one 
man laboured for another; beſides having à ten- 
dency to deſtroy it in the end, by the accumulation 
reſulting from induſtry, ran into another extreme, 
equally as abſurd, that every man ſhould provide 
himſelf, by his own labour, with all the neceſſaries 
of life, and be himſelf the means of gratifying his 
wants. It is curious to obſerve the' ſtriking fimila-” 
rity between the ſyſtems, which ariſes out of the 
apparent difference: the Spartan carried into p] ‚ 
rice the principle of ſlavery, for the purpoſe of 

n the Lacedemonians in a ſtate of equality. 
LC . 
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Vaſſalage was then common ; and no better expe- 
dient could be deviſed to preſerve his ſyſtem, as, 
from its avowedly confined operation, a neceſſity 
exiſted of making the free inhabitants ſoldiers, to 
defend the ſtate againſt the encroachments of neigh- 
bouring and hoſtile communities. If every one 
had been obliged to cultivate his own land, and 
provide himſelf with all the neceſſaries of life, there 
would not have remained to him, in the infancy of 
the arts, the ſmalleſt portion of time to devote to 
the diſcipline and duties of war; and this nation of 
cultivators would have been an eaſy prey to the firſt 
invader : nor would he have. been able to aſſiſt in 


. thelegiſlative or executive departments of the ſtate ; 


he would have been, indeed, very nearly a ſavage, 


and it was only the inſtitution of ſlavery that pre- 


vented him from ſinking into a ſtate of barbariſm, 
Godwin, who only limits his ſyſtem by the bounds 
of the univerſe, and appears to ſet at defiance the 
feuds and rivalry of petty ſtates, to avoid the incon- 
fiſtency of ſlavery united to freedom and equality, 
which, though common in the ages of antiquity, 

would have appeared glaringly abſurd in the pre- 
ſent day, had recourſe to one of the wildeſt chi- 
meras that ever ent the brain of mian,—the om 
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| nipotence of mind over matter. By means of this, 


each is to provide himſelf with all the neceſſaries 


duced by external cire 


| CW I 
demanded by his condition, whilſt the required la- 
bour is almoſt reduced to nullity, and conſumes 
but a very trifling portion of his time and atten- 
tion. This ſuppoſition, although ſaid to have ori- 
ginated with a man of philoſophical eminence, 
muſt ſurely be conſidered a ſtretch of imagination 
beyond the bounds of probability ; for mind being, 
by the condition of its preſent ſtate of exiſtence, 
united to, and interwoven with, matter, muſt be, 
whilſt that union exiſts, in ſome degree ſubject to 
its laws, and never can become omnipotent over 
it. By the title of deity, we underſtand mind in a 
pure ſtate, ſuperior to, and unconnected with, mat- 
ter, and which doubtleſs poſſeſſes and exerciſes that 


omnipotence. The ſame ſtate of ſociety, however, * 
is ſought to be eſtabliſhed by both ſyſtems, each 


running into abſurdity, for the purpoſe of endea- 
vouring to counteract the wiſe purpoſes of the Deity, 
who has ſo conſtructed mankind, that inequality 
will always ariſe, from the different degrees of ta- 
lent poſſeſſed by different minds: a fa&tso evident 
to be denied by the advocates of the ne ſchool; 
and which their hypotheſis, ſuppoſing it to be pro- 
umſtances, very lamely ac- 
counts for ; and that ſubjection will conſtantly exiſt 
between the weak and feeble many, and the decided 
— few: for, however the doctors of mo- 
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dern philoſophy may imagine, they have only to 
enlighten the maſs of mankind, by giving them an 
ample portion of information, and teaching them 
to think and reaſon, and their buſineſs is done, 
and equality eſtabliſhed ; yet, it is not reaſoning 
alone will render their conduct wiſe and prudent, 
but a certain deciſion and energy, which education 
has not the power to confer, and which falls to the 
lot of a very ſmall part of that immenſe maſs.— 
Theſe decided characters will always have an aſ- 
cendency over the multitude ; and it is only the 
prompt vigour of a well-balanced government that 
can preventmankind from becoming ſlaves, through 
the medium of equality, to the moſt rigid deſ- 
potiſm: each oftheſe politicians endeavouring to de- 
ſtroy the beautiful pyramid of ſociety, for the purpoſe 
of ſubſtituting a rolling ſtone, or a ſhapeleſs block. 
The principle, therefore, is the ſame, the only diffe- 
rence between them being the means made uſe 
of to carry that principle into effect. 
Another point there is, of very eſſential impor- 
tance, on which the two ſyſtems appear to be op- 
poſed to each other, I mean coercion. Lycurgus 
was under the abſolute neceſſity of eſtabliſhinga mi- 
litary government, with all the requiſite apparatus of 
coercion, for the purpoſe of keeping up and main- 
. the ſyſtem he had * forming the peo- 
12 eee 


2 | 
ple into a compact body of ſoldiers, capable of de- 
fending their freedom and their laws. The theory 
of Godwin admits: not of conſtraint ; but hilſt it 
is oppoſed. to actual coercion, allows and counte- 
nances a carol the more deſpotic nature, the ty- 
b ic cenſure: this 
is to de,exerciſtd, Inder the ſyſtem of equality, 
againſt. evety man who ſhall dare to accumulate 
wealth; againſt every man who: ſhall dare to op- 
poſe the tenets of the doctor of equality; and 
againſt} every man who ſhall dare in the leaſt to 
deviate from the path laid down for him by the 
rule and line of dull Uniformity. According to 
this ſyſtem. of philoſophy, it is true, man is not to 
be compelled to purſue any ſpecific maxims of 
conduct by a bayonet planted at his breaſt, nor is | 
he to atone, for erroneous opinions by immerſion 
in the gloom: of a dungeon: but what then? it is 
only changing the mode of operation, whilſt tge 
principle remains the ſame; every man who utters 
a ſentiment inconſiſtent with the orthodoxy of 


the temple of equality, is to be hunted dom by 


a pack of opinions, embodied and kept together 
for the purpoſe by the huntſmen of modern: philo- 
ſophy, until, tired and breathleſs: with the conteſt, 
he is forced. to ſubmit to the perſeverante of obſti- 
nacy. — a degree of ſortitude which few 
0 l . poſſeſs 
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poſſeſs, to withſtand the torrent of opinion expreſfsly _ 
uttered to diſapprove of their conduct, and a num- 

ber of individual ſentiments, even though a mino- 
rity ofthe whole, may be concentrated into one focus, 
and then directed againſt the ſmall maſſes of oppo- 
ſite reaſoning lying ſcattered before it, melting 
away each, until the whole is reduced to an uni- 
form conſiſtence. Perſeverance will frequently 
make Wrong triumph over Right, and render Error 


paramount to Truth, from the mere force of Union 


directed againſt diſſipated Strength. That this is 
the ſpirit of the ſyſtem, relative to the uſe of 
farce, muſt be evident to any one who coolly 
and diſpaſſionately conſiders it; and there is no 
tyranny more odious, no coercion more forcible ; . 
for the mind, wearied by repeated and ſyſtematic 
attacks, at laſt becomes a convert, or quits the 
field in deſpair, feeling a ſlavery in its inmoſt re- 


 __ ceſſes, the more degrading / becauſe-exerciſed by 


chains emanating from its. own ſubſtance. Thus 
both agree in the uſe of force and coercion, openly 
avowed by the one, is but diſguiſed in the other, 
and therefore poſſeſſes a greater degree of power. 

There is a diſſimilarity in the ſyſtems, relative 
to the public meals, eſtabliſhed by Lycurgus, of 


which each citizen was compelled to partake, not 


part 
of 


being allowed to eat in private; this forms no 


y 
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of the theory of Godwin, nor is it there of any im- 
portance; for as every one according to that theory 
muſt exiſt upon thoſe articles of food which are 
immediately produced by the exertions of his own 
induſtry ; it is highly probable that man, thus cir= 
cumſtanced, would be frequently contented, from 
pe 03-52 en Cade 

field, and the water of the brook. ei dn | 
Parental duties are denied by both ne 
cept the firſt nutriment given to the child by the 
mother can be called ſuch, which appean to be an 
act of animal inſtinct rather than enlightened rea- 
ſon. Education, regularly eſtabliſhed in the Ly. 
curgean ſyſtem, forms no part ef the Godwinean j 
principle. The proceſs of tuition eſtabliſhed in 


Sparta, confiſted almoſt entirely of thoſe exerciſes 


which fitted its citizens for martial employments, 
and which conferred upon them a ſtrength and vi- 
gour of body capable of ſupporting the fatigues of 
war. Lacedemon was from neceſſity a military ſtate, 
and thus a warlike education was given tothe inhabi- 
tants, that the exiſtence of the ſtate might be conti- 


having caſt off all government, military as ellas 
civil, could not conſiſtent with itſelf admit un We 
nie of education; for where no fruit is re- 

1 
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| quired, it is not neceſſary to ſow ſeed; and thus 
it is referred to any one who, without gratuity or 


_ reward, will take the trouble upon himſelf. 
It was the aim of Lycurgus to perpetuate his 
ſyſtem, by a regular courſe of education, calculated 
to eradicate individuality of character, and pecu- 
liarity of intellect, and prevent the formation of 
affectionate connexion, or friendly union, making 
each man merely a citizen and ſoldier, ready to act 
in either capacity, from the impulſe of mechanical 
diſcipline. That the theory of Godwin is carried 
to a chimerical extent, and, upon being practiſed, 
would end in a ſyſtem ſimilar to that eſtabliſhed by! 
Lycurgus, and a proceſs of education nearly the 
ſame, there can be little doubt; but, extended as it 
appears, no plan of tuition” regularly formed 
can be carried into practice; there is no end, "the 
attainment of which can be looked forward to. 
In the preſent day man is fitted by the regular ope- 
rations of a ſyſtem, formed for the purpoſe, to bear. 
his part in ſociety with propriety and honour; but, 
according to this theory, he is to live by himſelf, 
and ſolely for his own gratification : little kno-w- 
ledge is required to underſtand this, and even that 
muſt be gained rather from obſervation; than the 
dictates of experience, as no temptation would 
exiſt to acquire or impart inſormation 


K 


A few of the outlines of each ſyſtem have thus 
deen delineated, and ſuch I conceive to be theit 
identity, and the agreement between them, as to 
zuſtify the concluſion, that the ſyſtem of Lycurgus 
and the theory of Godwin, are founded upon-the 
ſame principles, making every due allowance for 
the difference of their ſituation, the diſtance between 
the periods in which both ſyſtems were engendered, 
and the conſequent ſuperiority! nee 
information: poſſeſſed by the latter. 4 

Ihe two ſyſtems being identified,” it remains: to 
prove that the Lycurgean was injurious,” and pro- 
ductive of evil effects to that portion of mankind 
ſubject to its influence and control: which, being 
done, it will neceſſarily follow, that the theory of 
' Godwin has a ſimilarly noxious tendency towards 
mankind at large, whom it comprehends ; and it 
will not perhaps be difficult to prove, likewiſe, chat 
if it were poſſible to carry it into effect, in its utmoſt 
extent, it would: be productive of more enlarged 
injury, and extenſive evil, by detetiorating the 
mind of man, by deſtroying the fabric of civilized 
| ſociety, reared with ſo much-careand anxiety, and 
| hurrying mankind back to that ſtate of+ ignorance 
and barbariſm from which they firſt ſet out in 
their FFT of civi- 
liration. Mit Raspe 
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The inſtitutions of Lycurgus had for their ob- 
ject and end to produce a complete uniformity of 
action, throughout the ſtate; making of the whole 
nation one individual, having but one mind and 
one ſyſtem of conduct, each citizen acting impli- 
citly for the general welfare, according to the dic- 
| tates of the government, -which managed and di- 
rected the whole, being reſtrained by no ties of a 
limited nature, which could turn him afide from 
the general principle. This they effected by annihi- 
lating thoſe affections producing that inferior ſpecies 
I pl local attachment which may be called the love of 
nome; which ſometimes ſtands oppoſed to the love 
of country ;/ and though it may not operate where 
imminent danger threatens the community, to 
prevent a general union, for the purpoſe of endea- 
vouring to avert the calamity,” yet will frequently 
throw inſuperable obſtacles in the way of a govern- 
ment, when actually endeavouring to benefit the 
nation; for a private individual muſt feel the ad- 
vantages reſulting from a meaſure within his own 
circle, or not experience any material loſs from its 
operation, before he can be induced warmly to ſup-- 
port, or refrain from oppoſing it; by the abolition 
of wealth, to accumulate which mankind adopt a 
ſyſtem of conduct, ſometimes contrary to, and very 
| frequently independent of, the intereſts of the com- 
ee munity, 


of 
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munity, but always generating ſelfiſh opinions, 
wholly repugnant to a diſintereſted union with 
others; by excluding the acquiſitions of knowledge, 
and the attainments of ſcience, which neceſſarily 
chain many men to purſuits of a calm and contem- 


plati ve nature, engendering reflections of a tendency 


completely oppoſite to the mental mechaniſm re- 
quired by thoſe inſtitutions, at the ſame time ftuſ- 
trating their object by the diverſification of intellect, 
which that knowledge and thoſe attainments cer- 
tainly produce, for their end would undoubtedly 
have been defeated by the cultivation of philoſophy: 


and the ſciences, literature and the arts; this would | 


have enlarged the minds of rhe Lacedemonians, and 


ſhewn them the degraded ſtate to which they were 


fallen; and, but to have ſeen it, would have been 


EL 


i 


emancipation, from its trammels, and would have 


diſplayed and brought into action the hidden re- 
ſources and diſtincti ve character of each individual 
intellect, forming a variety highly offenſive to the 
uniformity: they laboured to eſtabliſh, and cauſing 


an extenſion. of mind, Which would have been 


treaſon againſt the maſſive dullneſs that reigned 


and by continually preſenting to minds, thus bereft 


of affection, the deſire of wealth, and poſſeſſian of 


. che benefit and welfare of the coHBẽ 
D 2 . nity 


deſpotically over the underſtandings of theSparransz _ 
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chariot wheels of the ſtate. Their meals being 
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nity as the ſupreme good. This conſtantly im- 
preſſed upon the mind, from infantine imbecility to 
mature age, generalized its emotions, and rendered 


it alive to nothing but the joys and the pleaſures, 


the anxieties and the perturbations which peculiarly 
belonged to the whole community. It was previ- 
ouſly rendered vacant, and then a ſubject for action 
preſented, which immediately, from that circum- 
ſtance, there being no other object of attention, 
took faſt hold of its powers and faculties, abſorbing 


every trait of individuality, and producing a forced 


and unnatural uniformity, which annihilated thoſe 
peculiarities of intellect, chat form. the diſtinguiſh- 


ing marks of different ſpecies of minds, and de- 
preſſed and ſtifled the energies of genius, with the 


fingle exception of military talents, which now and 
then-thone forth with ſingular ſplendour, amidſt 
the continued darkneſs that enveloped and fur- 
rounded them. Had genius been ſuffered to exert 
itſelf, its eruptions would ſoon have laid waſte the 
inſtitutions reared with ſo much care, throwing a 
light into the gloomy minds of the Spartans; which 
would ſoon: have ſhewn them the way to break 
aſunder the chains, that linked them faſt to the 


conſtantly eaten, their exerciſes performed; and the 
greater part of the trivial pleaſures, and petty habirs 
11451 2 of 
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of life, being enjoyed: and practiſed in company 
with each other, contributed ſtill farther to 
ſtrengthen and confirm that ſumeneſs of mind and 
diſpoſition, which thoſe institutions Nee to 
eſtabliſn. 22 

The effect which {na his cxtried into 
Phe had upon the Spartan nation, exhibits an 
important leſſon to future legiſlators and future 
philoſophers. That the Lacedemonians were arbi- 
trary and tyrannical—barbarous, unfeeling; and in- 
human, in their conduct towards others, no one can 
deny: their cruel and deſpotic treatment of the un- 
fortunate Meſſenians, delivered over to their power 
by the chance of war, whom they robbed and en- 
ſlaved, uninfluenced by the dictates of ſenſibility, 
or the ſentiments of humanity, ſhowered upon them 
every indignity that is poſſible for human nature to 
endure. Their more than ſavage behaviour to the 
miſerable Helots, and the ſanguinary murders they 
committed amongſt that unhappy race, which bear 
the broad ſtamp of the moſt unfecling cruelty, and 
plainly ſhew them to have been devoid of the low- 


eſt degree of feeling that can be'dignified with tbe 


name of humanity; "Theſe © murders "evidently 
aroſe from that doctrine of utility ſo ardentiy incul- | 
| eated dy modern philoſophers. | The legillators | 
of the ald ſchool e plan of n benefit, 
inen + Eo having 
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having found that deliberate murder muſt be com- 
| mitted to carry it into effect, would conſider it as 
an effectual bar to the further proſecution of the 
ſcheme, and would not have been the means of de- 
liberately ſnedding the blood of their fellow crea- 
tures for the ſake of any principle upon earth.— 
| Thus has ariſen the maxim, that it is better for 
twenty guilry to eſcape than one innocent man ſuf- 
fer unjuſtly ; but the Spartan legiſlator had no ſuch 
qualms ;. he coolly and deliberately ſacrificed every 
feeling, and every virtuous ſympathy,” for the pur- 
poſe of delineating and compleating the harſh out- 
line of general utility, and viewed deliberate mur- 
der only as the means by which that purpoſe was to 

l be more completely effected. Theſe facts bear 
| b agample and abundant teſtimony to the truth of the 
| aſſertion. - That they were haughty, arrogant and 
| uncomplying, is equally well known, fince it be- 
came almoſt proverbial. That they were ignorant 
reſulted from the very ſpirit and letter of the Ly- 
curgean ſyſtem ; and can there be a greater proof 
of its evil and i injurious tendency than that, for ſe- 
veral continued ages, it kept the human mind at a 

— ſtand, though rather deteriorating than fixed, by 
excluding every ray of ſcience, of improvement, 
and amelioration, that could enliven and illuminate 
'the dark and n Som: thus unnaturally 
contra vening 
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conttavening one of the declared purpoſes of the 
Deity, that mankind ſhould be in a conſtant ſtate 
of progreſſion and improvement. 7 
The Lacedemonian, held by no A 
affeQion, and continually inquiring only how his 
country might be benefited by his actions, with 
ſanguinary cruelty aſſiſted in murdering the miſe- 
rable Helots, particularly thoſe who diſplayed any 
ſuperiority of mind, and' ſhewed themſelves to be 
above the ſtate in which injuſtice had placed them, 
for the purpoſe of * degraded body 
of men from becoming t60 numerous, and alſo 
from forming and executing plans, through the 
means of the higher degree of talent poſſeſſed by 
ſome, which might have delivered them from thæir 
enllaved condition, and ejected their maſters from 
the lofty / ſituation they had unjuſtly uſurped.— 
Every freſh murder aſſiſted to blunt whatever:por- 
tion of feeling remained in his breaſt, whilſt the 
gentle ſtimulus of ſympathy was wanting to ſharpen 
and give it a new edge. Thus a ſavage ferocity 
was engendered and perpetuated in his mind, the 
more dreadful, and the more injurious to the N 
man character, becauſe eſtabliſhed upon principle. 
It is well known a continued repetition of ſcente * 
of calamity and diſtreſs will render callous the moſt 
abr | | the 


character. 


manize the man; for if virtue merely conſiſts in a 
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the moſt acute "ſenſibility. / That the Lacedemo- 


nians ſhould retain humanity when in the daily 
habit of committing the moſt deliberate and wan- 
ton murders; would have been indeed a pheno- 
mena in the hiſtory of mankind. He might be 
brave he might be courageous but humanity 
he had not, much leſs ſenſibility or fine feeling: 


and, unaccuſtomed to any ſoftneſs by which the 
ſerocity of courage might have been tempered, a 
lofty haughtineſs aroſe. and AA Sud n * 


Spartan e dan . 


win in what did it confiſt ? The mildneſs of bene- 
volence and the am ability of ſocial liſe were ba- 
niſhed from the ſtate, and nothing left behind but 

à cold unfeeling ſelf-denial. - That virtue ſo much 
boaſted of, ſolely concentred in the love of their 
country, ſacrificing every affection relating to the 
individual to the public good. This then, was, 


in fact, the vice of their character, artificially im- 
planted, by eraſing thoſe ſympathies which hu- 


love of country, or an endeavour to promote the 
general utility, whilſt the paſſions are left ſolely to 
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the control of taſte, then it is poſſible for a man to 
be virtuous, and yet a peſt to ſociety, which is an 


RY, 


end]; for whilſt man is contemplating in the one 
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tion and friendſhip then take their proper ſtations, | 
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regulation of the paſſions, and doing unto. others 
as thou wouldſt they ſhould do unto thee, or elſe 
it is an air-built theory, only calculated to pleaſe 
the car whilſt it corrupts the heart. The principle 
of che Spartan legiſlator, and that of the God- 
winean ſchool, tend together and in uniſon to this 


the broad level of general utility, and in the other 
the vaſt expanſe of univerſal good, he conſiders his 
own acts, in the ſmall circle where he is forced to 
move, as of little conſequence in ſo grand a ſcale 
of action; and, having no principle to refer to for 
the government of his paſſions but the dictates af | 
taſte, becomes really vicious whilſt he is abſtract- 
cdly virtuous. The human mind: riſes from the 
contemplation of kindred and friends to that of | 
country, and thus conceives . juſt ſentiments rela- 
tive to the duties of its different ſituations : affec. 


and have their due influence on human conduct: 
benevolence then plays about the heart, and each 
man, as far as his ſphere of action will allow, bene 
fits his ſpecies. But here this natural and beautiful C 

order is reverſed ; the community is the firſt objed& / 
of contemplation preſented to the dawning of in= 


Affectiona, are ſtrangled. in 


| their cradle, and the 
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being 


towed, they muſt ſoon have fallen to the ground, 


= = 
being thus educated mmm 
to be a man. 
That the Lycurgean em was! injurious to that 


portion of mankind upon which it operated there 
can be no doubt, ſince it put a ſtop to every ſpecies 


of improvement, and pinioned down the intellectual 


faculties of the Lacedemonians to certain fixed 
points of inveſtigation, or rather of bare contem- 
plation, from which a continued ſameneſs of re- 
fiction could alone be derived, whilſt the inhabi- 
tants of ſurrounding ſtares took a diſtant flight into 
the regions of ſcience and literature, and brought 
away ſpoils which at once adorned and enlarged 
their minds, and conferred upon them as great a 
ſuperiority in the benign arts of peace, as the Spar- 
tans enjoyed in the mechanical diſcipline of war. 
The progreſſion of improvement was diametrically 
contrary to its inſtitutions ; for, had that been al- 


thrown down by the force of increafed knowledge. 
Thoſe who erect and ſupport a ſyſtem upon prin- 
Tiples at variance with right reaſon and ſound 
Judgment, muſt of neceſſity endeavour to prevent 
the excurſions of intellect, beyond the point at 
which its variations were then fixed; and this Ly. 
curgus endeavoured to perpetuate ignorance, for 

the purpoſe of engrafting thereon prejudice, und 
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thereby ſecuring the permanence of his inſtitutions, 
which reſted for ſupport, upon principles and ſenti- 
ments inſtilled into the mind, and remaining there, 
wholly independent of the rational faculties, and 
deſpiſing their dictates. Had all the governments 
of the world been formed according to the Lacede- 
monian model, the human mind would have been, 
at this day, ſo debaſed and degraded, as hardly to 
bear the fainteſt reſemblance to the divine original 
from whence it ſprung. The dearth of art and 
ſcience, of knowledge, and of literature, which the 
Spartan ſtate exhibirs during ſo many ages, is 4 
ſufficient ſpecimen of what would have been the 
conſequence had ſuch a ſy ſtem univerſally prevailed. 
The Lycurgean inſtitutions were at laſt overthrown _ 
by a foreign force, and had they been generally 
eſtabliſhed, it is difficult to conjecture how lang 
they might have endured ; they might even have 
continued to the preſent period, by means of the 
diſciplined mechaniſm of mind they. engendered, 
preventing us from aſcending in the ſcale of im- 
provement, and nearly n the condition . 
of mere animal exiſtence. 
Spartan courage and patriotiſm has how n 


| beyond meaſure, and vithout resſon, for they were 


merely the mechanical effect of the Lacedemonian 


e e. which prevented any tender 
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recollection from diſturbing their minds in the 


hour of battle, or any private ſympathics drawing 


them away from the contemplation of the commu- 
nity ; whilſt true courage and true patriotiſm can 


only be founded upon the conviction of the judg- 


ment that it is neceſſary to ſacrifice a part for the 
purpoſe of preſerving the whole. 

It may now be ſaid, perhaps, that in attempting 
to prove the inſtitutions: of Lycurgus productive 
of cruel tyranny and haughty arrogance ;. of bar- 
barous ferocity and gloomy ignorance ; I have ef- 
fectually proved that they cannot be identified with 
the ſyſtem of Godwin, which inculcates univerſal 


benevolence and enlarged knowledge. To this I 


anſwer, that the Godwinean ſyſtem, in endeavour- 


— — — 


ing to graſp all, graſps nothing, unleſs a middle 


path is choſen, through which the benefits propoſed 


by it may be practically carried into effect. That 


man can do good to his ſpecies, by his own ſole 
and independent exertions, is a propoſition too 
abſurd for attention. By himſelf he is helpleſs, 
and in almoſt every act of his life receives the co- 
operation of others; he cannot feed or clothe him- 
ſelf, without the aſſiſtance of others, being manifeſt 


in the proviſion of the materials; he cannot feel 


himſelf ſheltered from the pitileſs ſtorm, without 


| being conſcious of the joint labours of others ſor 


his 


C37 1 
his uſe; he cannot inſtruct or amuſe himſelf by the 
peruſal of a favourite author, or embody his own 
thoughts upon paper, without feeling himſelf in 
the ſame manner indebted to the co-operations of 
others; take away this diviſion of labour, and in 
the preſent ſtate of the arts you reduce man to the 
condition of a ſavage; for then all his time would 
be ſwallowed up in the exertions neceſſary to ſup- 
port life, and render exiſtence comfortable. This 
diviſion of labour conſtitutes the principal differ- 
ence between a ſavage and civilized ſtate ; and 
Godwin, whilſt he conſiders it as the product of 
injuſtice, and an erroneous ſtate of ſociety, for the 
purpoſe of preventing that barbarity which muſt 
immediately follow its abolition, has recourſe to 
the omnipotence of mind over matter; by which 
I ſuppoſe he means, if he means any thing, that's 
man ſhall touch one ſpring, and cultivate his land 
without further trouble; another, and build a houſe; 
another, and make hisclothes ; and another, and write 
a book. But however this may be, it is evident man 
the aſſiſtance and co-operationof others; and thusan 
aſſociation muſt be formed for the purpoſe of carrying 
this ſyſtem into effect. An aſſemblageof this nature, 
containing within its boſom all the inhabitants of the 
globe, is an idea embracing the oppoſite extreme 
44 | | and 
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ba imbecile refident of the torrid zone, will 
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and equally abſurd with the other ; by what phi- 
loſophical proceſs. of amalgamation are the diſ- 


cordant inhabitants of the five zones to be made to 


act in uniſon together? and by what enlightening 
methods are their oppoſite and contradictory pre- 
judices to be diſſipated and deſtroyed? There only 
remains that middle path, by which alone the 
theory can be carried into practice; and ſeparate 
affociarions muſt be formed of the inhabitants of 
different climes, for the purpoſe of carrying this 
benevolent ſcheme into execution, and exalting the 
happineſs of each individual to the higheſt acme of 
perfection. Theſe diſtin communities will of 
neceſſity have different ideas of the public good. 
Nature has placed barriers between the opinions 
and habits of the inhabitants of diſtant climates and 
parallels, which all the attacks of modern philoſo- 
phy will never be able to break through. The 


never poſſeſs the vigour and energy of him who 
enjoys the bleſſings of the tahnperate 4 nor will the 
latter ever become the half-formed, half-animated. 
being of the frigid. The mind of him who is 
fainting beneath a vertical ſun, will never become 
analogous to the mental talents of him-who. is only 
expoſed to its oblique rays; nor will the ſenſations 
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be conſentaneous with his who inhabits the middle 
regions. Each aſſociation muſt thus 'confine- its 
operations to the individuals that compoſe it; 
without endeavouring to comprehend the ſphere 
within its graſp, and muſt therefore appoint dele- 
gates to ſuperintend its concerns and manage its 
intereſts ; for it is evident a government of ſome 
kind muſt be eſtabliſhed, or no ſettled plan of 


public utility can be formed and carried into exe- 


principles, muſt conſtantly and ſolely have in view 
the general good, all its acts tending to this alone: 
but the co-operation of individuals who compoſe 
the ſtate is wanting: a citizen is commanded to 
put an end to the exiſtence of his father, 'becauſe a 
feeble and helpleſs old man is a burden to the com- 
munity—he hefitates—he refuſes—affection and 
ſenſibility ſtand in the way and prevent him. The 
beloved wife of another is in dangerof experiencing 
a premature death, by a ſudden accident; but the 


ſame danger involves the exiſtence of a citizen of 


whoſe exertions are of infinite ſervice to the ſtate; -. - 


the huſband can ſave only one, and flies upon the 
wings of love, to prolong the life of the dear object 
Hin | not 


* 


vhoever will trouble himſelf about ic; for this will 
completely annihilate every trace of affection be- 


1% 
not, who is perhaps your perſonal enemy, in pre- 
ference to her whom your ſoul adores, and with 
whoſe happineſs your own is intertwined. Love, 
affection, and ſenſibility, then, militate againft this 
philoſophical government, and therefore, love, af- 
feftion, and ſenſibility muſt be aboliſhed and anni 
hilated. How is this to be effected? By putting 
an end to the matrimonial contract, and inſtituting 
a promiſcuous intercourſe of the ſexes : for this will 
effectually eradicate every ſymptom of love, by 
taking away the children from their father, and after 


having received animal nutriment from the mother, 


turning them adrift, to receive education from 


tween child and parent; and love and affection 
once turned off the ſtage, a very ſmall portion of 
ſenſibility will be left behind, and that weak and 
debilitated, feeble and languid. 

But this is not enough, a citizen rendered inca- 
pable, by diſeaſe, of providing himſelf with the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, is conſequently conſidered as unfit 
to live hy then did you ſhelter and ſupport 
him? Alas! he is my deareſt friend. Another, 


having neglected through indolence to cultivate his 


land, is leſt to ſtarve by himſelf ;—you have ſinned 


againſt the ſtate, therefore, in ſheltering and giving 
Jen | him 
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union between child and parent, the former being 
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him food. I did it becauſe he was my btnefactor; 

and once ſaved me from immaturely periſhing. | 
Friendſhip and gratitude, therefore, contravene 
the decrees of refined philoſophy,” and muſt "exiſt 
no longer. You ought to prefer one man to ano- 
ther only in proportion to his ſuperior uſefulneſs; 
is their maxim, which completely overturns the 
temples of friendſhip and gratitude, and finally 
-eradicates the ſmall wn n of ſenſi- 
biliꝛr. TU OIS Lig t 8462-12881 
_. Man, releaſed from he SIG 
affection, of friendſhip and gratitude, and diveſted 
of ſenſibility, becomes then fit to be exerciſed-as a 
paſſive ſpring in the national machine: without 
a wife, without children, and without friends, he 
becomes a true citizen of modern philoſophy act 
ing his part in the drama of public utility. Gan 
That this is the ſpirit of what is called the mo- 
dern philoſophy, no one will deny who has in the 
leaſt degree conſidered it. We are told expreſaly 
that marriage is founded in error, and productive 
of injurious conſequences ;- that there is no hond of 


unindebted to the latter, and the latter having no 
duty to perform to the former; that friendſhip is: 
contrary to the principle of general utility; becauſe 


no man 2 preferred but according to his 
DHfK * | uſefulneſs, 
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reaſon. 
end. too, chat the . indi 
. if it is neceſſary to the 
general welfare. Yes, one man, and another, and 
a thouſand beſide, 'muſt be ſacrificed and delibe- 
rately - murdered: if this harſh unyielding principle 
of general utility require it. And this is what the 
advocates of the new ſchool are pleaſed to call juſ- 
tice ;—this is the watch-word inceſſantly repeated 
againſt its opponents—How can a ſyſtem be wrong, 
how can it be productive of evil, ſay they, when it 
is founded upon immutable juſtice ? Miſerable per- 
verſion of words ! Juſtice diſowns it, and is dia- 
metrically oppoſed to its tenets, for ſhe ſanctions 
the inſtitution of marriage, and demands that each 
man ſhould fix his affections upon one object, to the 
excluſion of others, and not rove about like a beaſt 
of the foreſt ; and that he ſhould be grateful to his 
| binder; whilſt ſhe brands him as odious who 
betrays the confidence of his friend. It is unjuſt 
that W a not take place, and man be 
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ciety is * woman, RT in ile 
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* to himſelf; degraded to a mere object of paſſion. — | 


It is unjuſt that he ſhould not be grateful, for ſo- 
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experience coldneſs or inſult 
kindneſs will be no more, and a community diſor- 
ganized and deſtroyed. It is unjuſt that man ſhould 
' betray the confidence of his friend, becauſe, by the very 
terms of that friendſhip, he has implicitly and faith- 
fully promiſed he would not; and if the moſt ſo- 


lemn promiſes are not to be kept, then away with 
every idea of juſtice, for that demands they ſhould 
be fulfilled, unleſs imperious circumſtances render 


it impoſlible, becauſe expectation has been raiſed, 
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which, if diſappointed, an unhappineſs muſt enſue 
to the indie that n nn off. 
ſpring. woes 

Art and ſcience, however, ſtill remain in hisphi- 
loſophical community; but man can provide him- 
ſelf, by his own exertions, with food and cloathing 
and every other neceſſary of life. Of what uſe, 
then, is the ſtudy of the arts? He has now diſco- 
vered the means by which the greateſt quantity of 
happineſs can be produced; of what uſe then is 
the contemplation of ſcience ? Beſides, who will 
endeavour to ſtudy the arts, or contemplate ſcience, 
when all men poſſeſs an equal portion of land, to 
ſuffice for the purpoſes of exiſtence; without the 
power of | increaſing the quantity; and if any one 
ſhould be induced by the throbbings of genius to 
. WW 6 
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fields of examination and hypotheſis. 
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works public, when from that labour no pleaſure 


can be deri ved, and profit can be turned to no uſe, 


all further flights into the regions of art and ſcience 


muſt therefore be, ee or menen a 


ſtop to. 


The arts can only be cultivated for the ot 


making improvements in them, and ſcience ſtu- 


died to make further diſcoveries: when the one 


can be improved no farther, and the other is com- 


pletely known, there is evidently no longer an oc- 
caſion to apply the powers of the mind to either. 
Suppoſing, however, that this is not the caſe, and 


that there ſtill remains improvements and diſco- 
veries to make, which may become objects of in- 


quiry and inveſtigation, this ſyſtem muſt of neceſ- 
fity be entirely hoſtile to ſuch diſcuſhons, becauſe 
its own exiſtence depends upon mechanically exer- 

ciſing the mental faculties in certain fixed paths, 
without ſuffering them to run wild in W 


This enlightened philoſophy 3 in ĩts wk 


ration, to enlarge the mind, to render it more capa- 
cüous and fertile, to ſharpen and render more acute 


its diſcernment, and heighten all its powers. Falla- 
cious and deceptive pretenſion ! The real effect 
muſt be, to ſhorten its excurſions, to narrow its 
path of inveſtigation, to deprive it of all confidence 
91 2 f 
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ſe, 


- happineſs and confidence : he then ſees, with poig- 
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in itſelf, and render it feeble and inert ; for when 
man contemplates the univerſe, ' or the globe 
which we inhabit, and mankind upon it, and views, 
at the ſame time, his own feeble exertions and nar- 
row ſphere of action, he ſhrinks back confounded 
and abaſhed at his own infignificance ; but ſoon re- 
covers his wonted confidence when he confiders 
that he is making the beſt uſe in his power of the 
talent beſtowed upon him, and that where little is 


given little will be required. But tell him he has | 


miſtaken his ſphere of action, and muſt continually. 
have a regard to the abſtract principle of univerſal 


good, w 
local 


thments, and you bereave him at once of 


allowing himſelf to be influenced by | 


nant regret, his own inſignificance in the ſcale of | 
mankind, and, deprived. of his proper circle of 


exertion, he ſhrinks back into himſelf, and deſpair- 4 


"Y 


ins of being able to denefit-his ſpories; OP . 
tuates nothing. 
In this neee eee 1 


and can only again be put in motion by the ſtrong — 
band of the community, directing the exertions of VM. 3 


ach individual to the accompliſhment of what i 


chuſes to denominate the general good. 


The mind of man, prevented from proceeding 
in the career of improvement, of neceſſity deterio- 
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rates ; thatoneand only good, publicutility, ſucked 


| in by the infant with the mother's milk, and incul- 


cated to the inſulated being, from infancy to child- 
hood, and from childhood to mature age, becomes 
a prejudice, taking its peculiar tincture from the 
nature of the inſtitutions appertaining to the aſſo- 
ciation of which he is a member. This prejudice, 
oppoſed to another of a neighbouring community, 
which perhaps has not been ſufficiently enlightened 
thoroughly to underſtand the principle of public 
good, forms a colliſion, emitting ſparks of bene- 
volent hoſtility, the one pertinaciouſly refuſing to 
admit into its ſyſtem any greater portion of public 
good than is at preſent carried into practice within 
its territories, and the other as obſtinately perſiſting, 
out of pure benevolence, to put them in poſſeſſion 
of all that exalted happineſs which the invading 
nation enjoys at home. Thus will war find an en- 
trance into the ſyſtem of enlightened philoſophy, 
and of courſe the previous qualifications of mil 
tary exerciſes and military habits. wy | 
By the inſtitutions of Fakes commerce wor 
navigation were expreſsly excluded; the former, 
becauſe it would tend to the accumulation of wealth, 


and the latter, becauſe it would carry the inhabi- - 

tants to foreign climes, where they would acquire 

2 taſte for * e, and forcign luxuries, 
p | * 


0 1 
wholly incompatible with the inſtitutions they had 
left behind them. In the ſyſtem of Godwin, 
commerce is annihilated as a neceſſary conſequence 
for the ſame reaſon, and navigation muſt fall with 
it, from the univerſality the ſyſtem is intended to 
Thus, from its very ſpirit and eſſence ariſes a 
number of inſulated nations, having no connexion 
with each other, and every one producing within 
itſelf the articles required by the individuals com- 
poſing it, for their ſubſiſtence and comfort; a ſtate 
of ſociety exactly the ſame with that which would 
have reſulted from the eſtabliſhment of the Lycur- 
gean inſtitutions throughout the globe; for under 
fine themſelves to the conſumption alone, of the 
produce of their ſmall territory, without being 
allowed to import any production whatever of 4 
foreign ſtate. Each community reſting upon itſelf, 
and receiving neither neceſſaries or luxuries from 
others, there could be no amicable connexion be- 
tween them, to ſerve as a bond of union and amity: 
for commerce is the link which unites mankind,” 
by making them mutually dependent; and thoſe 
civilized nations who depend upon their own ex- 
ertions alone, conſider themſelves as infitiitely ſu- 

en others, * their „ 
+ them, 5 
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them, an overbearing arrogance, and haughty 
contempt, ariſing from that independence; unleſs 
a concurrence of other circumſtances renders them 
ſubmiſſive, by placing them under the influence of 
fear. The inhabitants of the earth, parcelled out 
into diſtinct and ſeparate aſſociations, having no 
friendly connexion, would ſoon become eſtranged 
to each other. The inhabitant of the mountain 
would have no inducement to deſcend into the 
plain; and navigation, rendered of no uſe by the 
deſtruction of commerce, being annihilated, the 
reſident upon iſlandic ſhores, would be completely 
ſeparated from the neighbouring continent. Ad- 
joining nations, thus eſtranged, each under the 
influence of an excluſive principle, and animated 
by an excluſive ſpirit, would ſoon become hoſtile, 
conceiving the moſt inveterate prejudices, and en- 
tertaining the moſt rancorous animoſity againſt 
each other, from the difference of opinion; the 
haughty contempt, and obſtinate and contradictory 
prejudices which would of neceſſity be engendered 
and brought into action, without any mutual in- 
tercourſe or amicable ſentiments, capable of ſoſten- 
ing their aſperity, and weakening their force, + | 
and the inſtitutions of Lycurgus, may at firſt ſight 
appear, yet, when cloſely inveſtigated, they are 


found 


4 
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found to be intrinſically the ſame: the formet; if 


cartied into practice, with a wicw to.produce any 
real effect frbum its principles; muſt beexecuted: in 
the fame uayg and by like means as the latter, pro- 
duc ing a ſimilar ferocity, barbariſm. and arrogande, 
from: the ſame cauſe, and im like; manner divaſting 
man of his beſt affrctions and dendeteſt ſentiments, 
and mducing bim to the ſituation of mechanical 
force, aſſiſting i put in motion che grrat machine 
of there [102g d mon gnftizs gigqaf up 
If tbe ſyſtem of God win doas not mean this, it 
meana nothing: for the extent to whichit 1s carried 
belies its o principles, and renders; them nugas 
tor and/abſurd, Let us ſuppaſe fora moment 
That it is carried into execution in itt fulleſt extent; 


ment to control him, and without kindred or friend 
v0 lay hold: f his affections, hay ilig diveſted hin 


ſelf of love and ſenſſbility. of friendſhip and gat 


titude. We rare no told, that in all his acts he 
muſt conſider and reverence; public. utility, and 
muſt conſtantly [endeavour to;{benefit wankihd; 
But how, in the name of onder is he to * 
bute to the welfure and advantage e, ble ſpecies, | 
inſulated as he is, and withautany( weans.of ting. 
except for the putpoſe uf: prochring his. own . 
mediate ſubſiſtence and ſamuſemeut. / Perhaps:11 
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andd that man is leſt ho hicoſel; without a-govern- 
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| ſhall be told by the advocates ſor the ſyſtem; that 
man, in ſuch a ſtate as this, muſt be; ſuppoſed ſo 
tar advanced in happineſs and knowletge, as no 
of increaſing the ſtock: of either -linpoſſible and 
chimerical. In this fituation he” would fink: into 
a ſtate of liſtleſſneſs and indolence, for want of 8 
ſome object in view, capable of intereſting the in- 
dellect, and rouſinꝑ it to exertion; Berefrof the tran- 
quil happineſs ariſing from the gentle imterchange 
of ſympathy, be becomes a prey to the moſt tor- 
menting thoughts and uneaſy ſenſations ; he feels 
avoid in his heart which he; finds it impoſſible to 
fill- up. Solitude, without ſome future happineſt 
in view which can enliven the preſent proſpect; 
is'miſcry:: to alleviate this, there will be a conti- 
nued deſire and conſtant effort, In the preſent 
panions to ſolitude; and confolers of ſorrow; but in 
mme condition delineated in this ſyſtems they would 
be of. no uſe; che joys of affection and the conſo- 
lations of friendſhip, are equally denied: hat 
then remains? The gratifications of paſſion alone. 
| The wind, uncontrolled by the limited monarchß 
of affeQion; fink into the anarchy-of lioentiouſ- 
nes; and from thence atiſes only to be enſlaved by 


the ſeſpotiſm of the paſſions. > His time is now 
lis} „ divided 
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divided betwven the languor of fatiety and de tür 
bulence of deſire; he is now become a ſervant to 
thoſe ſenſations he ought to have controlled: and! 
uſes every means in his power for their gratifica- 
tion. Every hour is employed either in "deviſing? 
the means by which a little variety may be made 
to diverſify the ſutiety of appetite, and prevent the 
pleaſures of ſenſe from palling, in the moment of 
fruition; or in the actual gratification of the cravinigs 
of deſire; to that he looks forward, and flies with 
cager hope, for want of ſomething of a ſuperior . 
nature, to engage the attention of his intellectual 
faculties. © Thus would exiſt” number of men 
without any government to eurb their paſſions; a 
preſerve order; each, inſtead of exerting himſelſ ſo: 
che public good, or planning and &xecuting ſcherlies | 
of public utility, confining” himſelf to che me 
of gratifying animal appetites and ſenſual dere, | 
_ whilſtevery day cheir minds would become' fild 8 

more and more degraded, from the wan of ae, 
tion and employment, and from the bruvifyings - . 
effects of rhe uncbntrelled gratification of the p 
ſions, until they would become wholly (incapable. 
of any ſerious" reflection, and theſe refided phie: 
phers' would be undiſtinguiſhable from the anima 


they command, was it not for their riſible muſcles - 
aud ereck bm. fan * 
715 18 | G 2 
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_ That this ſtate, even worſe that that of d ſavage; 
would be produced, there can be no doubt; the 
ſuppoſition. that man ever can arrive at the ne plus 
ultra of happineſs, bears an abſurdity on the face 
of it : the moment he arrives at the end of thoſe 
means which have previouſly conſtituted his hap-- 
pineſs ; the moment he has attained the ultimatum: 
of his wiſhes, and has nothing leſt to defire, that 
moment he becomes miſerable : his mind is as a 
chord, which ceaſes to vibrate, becauſe it ceaſes to 
be ſtruck, and lies inert and uſeleſs until it receives 
again a new impreſſion. But this ſyſtem, if carried 
to its utmoſt extreme, where it is even apparently 
ſeparated by a, Very! flimſy veil from a ſtate of bar 
baxity, labours to produce à condition in which 
nothing is leſt to be wiſhed or hoped for. Man is 
to become the deſpot of nature, in the poſſeſſion 
of all. without any thing farther to expect or deſire: 
_ each is to provide himſelf by means of his own la- 
baur, with all the neceſſaries and comſorts of life 
a a5 he is then ta be amnipotent oyer matter, that 
enn employ but a ſmall portion of his time. What 
i he to do with the reſt?! To employ it in culti- 
vating the arts would be uſeleſs, they ate already 
perfect; to ſtudy ſciencr would be equally uſeleſs, 
_ for in ſuch a ſtate, or rather negation of ſociety, 
it could be of no poſſible benefit, for the progreſſive 

08 2 diſcovery 
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degree of amelioration, and therefore here can be 
of no uſe; becauſe man is to improve no farther; — 
Add to this; that, ſuppoſing it beneficial, there 
would be none to labour in the ſubordinate depart. 
ments of literature; and if, as man is to be mn 
liſh his works himſelf, there would exiſt no temp 
tation to induce him to ſuch an act, ſince it would: 
be conſidered as the performance of nothing bre 
han his duty, and not the ſlighreſt breath of fm 
would attach to his memory fame. N 
of gratitude, and gratitude à vicqc mee | 
Thus, without any, means of rationſly employ 
ing his time, and being able to gratify with'eaſe 
all the wants of nature, he would paſs it away be- 
tveen the turbulence of paſſion and the langour of 
indolence; and if he was now and then awakened 
do the thought of general utility, it would only be 
| for the purpoſe of experiencing the moſt tormenting 
- anxietics, having a taſk, and being wholly unable 
to accompliſh it. He may relieve his fellow eren. 
- tures in diſtreſs he may be a dutifulſon, an af. 
fectionate huſband, a good father, and u faithful 
friend he may regulate his paſſions, and actively 
promote the purpoſes of utility but for man t 
ts . luppo hit mind ca pable of graſping univerſal be- 
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nevalence; able to vel ebe exact quantity of good 
and evil in the balance of general utility, and ſorm 
a juſt and unerring judgment from the reſult, it, 
indeed, the height of arrogance, and the extreme 
of pride. Why does he not at unce ſet himſelf up 
for a Deity, and attempt to guide the planeta and 
rule the univerſe? No, his mind is limited in its 
operations is limited in its attachmenti; there is a 
ſomething grand and ſublime in the idea of univer- 
ſal benevolence, which overpowers its faculties, and 
makes it ſhrink within itſelf; which carries it up = 
to the Deity, on the wing of | contemplation, but 
ſtimulates it not to exertion. For ſome time he 
views it with reverential awe, but it ſeems to his 
heart cold and inanimate, and ſoon he returns, 
has: been accuſtomed to exerciſe his feelings and his 
ſenſibility with facility and ſatisſactio . 
FTpbere he finds himſelf at home; there be feels 
himfelf in unifon with his nature; and there he 
truly enjoys whatever portion of / happineſs is the 
lot of man in this ſtage of exiſtence. That circle 
may be ſometimes too cloſeiy contracted; he may 
now and then be intereſtedly ſelfiſh; forgetting that, 
in referring all his actions to an immediate and tem- 
porary gratification; he ſacrifices to that his per- 
manent happineſs. and peace; of mind. This is 
een undoubtedly 
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undoubtedly contrary to the principles — a} 
and e eee mee . 
lence. X — D 
far beyond its actual extent, cauſes it to fly back - 
with increaſed force and powerfully contract itſelf 
as much within is natural limits as before/it was - 
unnaturally ſtretched. ©: The man truly ſelfiſh, -and | 
he who pretends. tobe influenced by general utility; 
are the ſume in practice, the one only purſuiuig a 
circuitous route: to that point to uhich the ether? 
advances by a path ſtraight and direct; the one im- 
mediately graſps his object, whillt the other makes 
a ſhart excurſion into the wide cirele of mankind} 
curring to ſelfiſh gratification as the 6nly mean 
nid mant 
frm gange good his powens and fa 
it be more narrowed than it ought; than \embatt - 
upon the vaſt ocean of univerſaliberievolence; whine © | F 
he muſt be ſhipuercked: and difhed/helpteſs bh 
N i eee 51 eee Ho SHER 
8 Rendered 
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- pecefiaries of life. 
tom that of 4 ſavage, whoſe mitd55/ncitlyquie 
dent, and almoſt all whoſe plchſu res und pairs are 
ſolely derived fromithe hody ? Itqnayj he ſuidi that 
the one has been pre viouſly enlightened, hilſt tho 
other remains in total darkneſs: ſo much the worſe; 
light. not made uſe of for the purpoſet of diſcern. 

ment, conſers no more actual benefit than the 
thic keſt gloom, while the intereſts of its Donor are 
ſruſtrated and abuſed. Here enlightened philoſo- 
phy and ſavage barbariſm approach each other, al- 
moſt to actual contact. Ind both ſtates mind is 
tendered ſubject to body: in the one from the 
greater utility of corporeal qualities, whilſt in the 

ether a total inactivity of the intellectual functions 

Fixes the paſſions and appetites of the body a de- 
cCided ſuperiority. But the ſavage enjoys the pre 

eminence, ſor he is in a ſtate of improvement, 
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A ee! incapable of enjoying what may be 
more peculiarly denominated intellectual pleaſure, 
or of employing the mind, he would neceſſarily be 

driven to have recourtſe to atuhuſementa of ia corpo- 
teal i nature, ſor the purpaſe of whiling away that 
portion of his time which: was nat conſumed by 


In har docs this ſtatt differ 


_ whilit the philoſopher, arrived at this higheſt pin- 


hacle 1 3 is conſtantly deteriorating. 
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The mind of the former is ſubject to his corpora 
appetites, for a ſhort period, from the want of that 
knowledge which is continually increaſing, /whilſt 
the latter is permanently enſlaved by * 
from a ſatiety of intellece. 1 gc 
Ik) There is a difference, undoabredly, 3 

two conditions, from the ſtock of knowledge poſ- 
ſeſſed by one, and wanted by the other; but man, 
ſo far from rejoicing at being omnipotent over 

tter, would ſoon lament it; he would become 
tired of his deſpotic rule, and wiſh to be a little 
leſs arbitrary, for the ſake of enjoying a little va- 
riety : his commanding ſprings. would no longer 
pleaſe; he would pant for bodily labour to preſerve 
him from wearineſs and melancholy; and, ſor the 
purpoſe of ending his wretched ĩnactivity, actually 
recur to thoſe modes of action before exploded, 
which promiſed him a greater degree of work. 
Another mode, rendering ſtill more labour neceſ- 
ſary, would ſoon be adopted, merely from the im- 
pulſe of the love of employment, inherent in human 
nature; and to increaſe the work of the handas,would | 
to ſubſtitute machinery. Thus mankind; wauld _ 
deteriorate, until they arrived. upon a level; with. 
barbariſm, only for the purpoſe of painfully retrage 
ing r 
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fuallacious idea of univerſal benevolence, and the 
allurement of an uncontrolled gritifieation of paſ- 
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at the laſt ſtage of civilized refinement : for nothing 


is more evident, than that the mind cannot long 
ſtagnate, but muſt ſoon become better or worſe; 
and thus, when this reſined ſyſtem of philoſophy is 


ſpun to its concluſion, man muſt of neceſſity be- 
come worſe, from the impoſſibility of improving. 


The ſuppoſition that he ever can arrive at ſuch 2 
ſtate of exiſtence, is a wild and abſurd chimera— 
but the Godwinean theory has ſuppoſed ir, and 

painted in glowing colours the happineſs which muſt 
enſue :—there it ſtops, and well it may—a little 
farther and the flimſy veil would have been torn off, 


diſplaying its naked deformity in all its diſguſting 


horrors. Its real aim, however, is ſufficiently 
evident; man is to be cajoled by the ſublime but 


ſion, for the purpoſe of being diſciplined into me- 


| chaniſm, and immerſed in a gloomy flavery, the 
more dreadful and permanent, rep e per- 
F eee e as N 


This may, perhaps, be conſidered dy ſoche 66 
uſeleſs ſpeculation; but when it is recollected that 
a ſyſtem has bern given to the world, dreffed up in 
a faſcinating manner, and putting on the impoſing 


face of philoſophy, which contains beneath the 


barbe&arrows' of Vice and Unhappineſs, of Igno- 
2 5 £1 rance - 
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with a ſure aim, when the maſk of Philoſophy i 
thrown away ; it ſurely cannot be conſidered (uſe. 
leſs to ge 0 ROPES n and detoct its 
errors. of Got A at 
| Ns nas feared by God 
win, has been examined and condemned, by an 
author who lately wrote upon the ſubject ( viaſt 
work I have not ſeen} and thereſure I have lightiy 
touched upon it; but Dnathing cm be mu 
dent than that man is really-1 le o 
u ſuch a principle: if he were not, hewould 
ceaſe to be man; for being di veſted of paſſion and 
ſympathy, affection and ſenſibility, his actions, a; 
the ſame time, reſulting from the conclufions' of 
reaſon, and ſteadily directed to promote the general 
good, he would become a being inſinitely ſuperior * 
in the ſcale of intellectual excellence. It appertiim 
to the Deity alone, to act for the general good of 
| mankind: it is he alone who can know what i é 


is, for the wiſeſt purpoſes, chained here hy his 
ſympathies and affections, which confine him to a 
circle of action ſmall and contracted; yet, where he 
is ſure of being able to effect ſome good; when be 
endeavours to eradicate theſe ſympathics and affec« 
tions, and GI 
| 1 H 2 'of 


pable of beſt adminiſtering to that end But man 
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of 'univerſal benevolence, he ſets himſelf in oppo. 
firion to his Creator, and aſpiring to be a ſuperior 
being, forgets he is man, and neglects to do that 
good, which it is in his power to perform, whilſt 
in the ſituation he has uſurped, he finds himſelf 
weak, imbecile, and uſeleſs.” It may here be ſaid, 
that as the principle of univerſal good is acknow- 
ledged to belong to the Deity, and to influence his 
as, it-is-unreaſonable to pourtray injurious con- 
ſequences: as reſulting from its: operation, when 
applied to the actions of man, fince he is only en- 
deavouring to act according to the model ſer before 
him in the government of mankind. But this ap- 
parent ſimilarity between the principles of action, 
anſwers not the purpoſe of defending the ſyſtem; 
Man is not able to form an unerring judgment of 
what is neceſſary to promote the general utility, 
and ought not to act upon his frail conceptions;— 
Suppoſing, however, he can form a juſt and deci- 
ſive opinion of what is requiſite to be done ſor the 
an innocent individual, for the ſake of the public 
welfare, becauſe he has no compenſation to beſtow 
in return. We have every reaſon to believe that 
the Deity will, in a future ſtate of exiſtence, confer 
happineſs upon him who has ſuffered miſery, with- 
out incurring it by any crime. But man, frail man; 

| 1.4 


when 


— 
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when he pretends to act upon this univerſul prim. 
ciple, can give nothing in return ſor the injury he 
inflicts, and therefore has no right to the exerciſe 
. N power: his actions muſt ſtill be influenced 
dy his ſympathies and affections, for the purpoſe 
hd on made to 8 leaſt good Ad | 
to mankind. - Nac To Yorna[vehw?. 5173-16 | 

It may be ſaid; that eee a 
different partialities, a ſtate of warfare takes place 
in ſociety, from the frequent colliſion of | oppoſite 
prejudices : but however plauſible and ſpecious this 
argument may appear; it poſſeſſes not force. If one 
had a circle of friends, whoſe opinions he could. 
fluence, to the injury of an inſulated individual; it 
might contain ſome degree of truth; but every _ 
one has his family connexions, his circle of friends 
and relatives, from which he derives the ſource of 
his happineſs: and thus, by ſocks Oe Pc 
no man is really injured. 991 
4 If man does not act from W 
bodraffection, ſympathy or ſenſibility, or the influence 
of intereſt ; how can he be otherwiſe induced to 
action? If he conceives for a ſemale an ardent 
paſſion, which ſhe conſents to gratify by marriage, 
he ſtays not to confer with reaſon upon the event; 
that may ſpeak to him in a ſtill ſmall voices buʒt 
he treats the admonition with contempt and deri 
„ e * fon; 


f 


— 
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fon; he is actuated by paſſion, and paſſion alone, 
and to overcome its ebullition, the powers of ratio. 
_ -nality are totally incompetent, Wiſely is it ſo or- 
dained, or he would reaſon himſelf out of all his 
paſſions, and die without having anſwered any of 
the ends for which he was created, If, withaut 
any of the turbulence of paſſion, he poſſeſſes for 
her a real affection and eſteem, it is not founded in 
reaſon, but in a certain ſympathy which he fecls 
ariſe in his mind, without knowing why or how, 
and which, if circumſtances are favourable to its 
gratification, cannot be overcome by any efforts of 
the rational principle, though it may be diſap- 
proved of by cool reflection. Let him ſeek for the 
maſt deſerving woman in the eye of reaſon, without 
paying the moſt diſtant attention to the caprices of 
affection, and years will glide away without a capa- 
bility of making a choice ; which, when made, from 
the want of mutual ſympathy, a diſtant coldneſs of 
behaviour will reſult, conveying: nothing to the 
heart but unhappineſs and diflatisfaction. The 
Godwincan fyſtem appears to pay ſome flight 
attention to affection, ſince man and woman are 
allowed to cohabit together, ſo long as it will laſt 
between them: but this is a joke, he muſt give up 
his affection to the ſlighteſt breath of general utility 
that is blown againſt ir; and muſt not dare to perſiſt 


* 
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its ſacrifice. Ir is eaſy to ſee that nothing is meant 
here but the gratification of appetite, go 
under the maſk of affection. 

Another is induced natal: fre ab 
in ſome arduous conteſt, where perhaps that aid is 
claimed by ſome perſon of much greater merit: 
but what then? Friendſhip conveys a pure plea- 
ſure to the mind, and that pleaſure is increaſed by 
every mutual interchange of goodoffices. Let him 
throw aſide this partiality, to aſſiſt him who poſ- 
ſeſſes a greater degree of merit, according to the 
authority of reaſon, and he daſhes the cup of hap- 
pineſs at once to the ground, receiving nothing in 


return but the cold reflection of having adminiſ- 


tered to the general utility ; though there is only a 
probability of his having ſo done, from the ſhort. 


of his comprehenſion. This is ſurely not the ſtate 
man was intended for; a benevolent Deity ordains 
chat he ſhall receive happineſs by conferring it 
upon others; and only by that means can it bo en- 
Joyed tranquil and pure. There may be 'ſome 
raſtes ſo vitiated as to delight in the miſcry of their 


fellow creatures, but they are few indeed, and a 


themſelves - miſerable ; whilſt; on che other Nan, 
he Who derives his happineſs from that which he 


4595lov 9259 . confers 


in its caprices, when the public welfare demands 


fighted nature of his faculties, and the weak powers 
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confers upon others, increaſes his ſtock in propor- 
tion as he enlarges his ſphere of beneficence, until 
it arrives at a certain point, when, if he proceeds, 
it muſt decreaſe in an inverſe proportion. Doubt- 
leſs he is bound to do all the good he can, as the 
condition of his exiſtence; but this he performs 
moſt ſurely and ſatisfactorily by confining himſelf 
within his circle of partialities, and acting through 
their medium: if he go beyond this, ſo far from 

| increaſing the quantity reſulting from his conduct, 
he does leſs than he can; he becomes liable to be 
played upon by miſrepreſentation, and deluded by 
deceit; and, unable to detect the one, or penetrate 
the other, he frequently commits evil „ of 
performing good. 
Io fancy that, by excending 5 benevolent en- 
deavours, he can benefit his ſpecies in a ſuperior de- 
gree, is forgetting the fituation in which he is 
placed; he is merely an individual labourer in the 
vineyard, to whom is allotted a certain portion of 
work, as much as he can perform beſore the cloſe 
of day. If he does this, it is all he can do; it is all 
he is required to do; for if each performs his part, 
the whole work is finiſhed; if he attempts to do 
more, he only diſtracts his attention and weakens 
his ſtrength, and in the end really does leſs. To 


— . can act upon the principle of univerſal 


benevolence 
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benevolence, and neglect the aftual good it is in 
his power to perform, mne 
nne am 
To ſuppoſe that man ever canraionaly d eg 
rhe. principles of univerſal benevolence, is ſup 
poſing a groſs abſurdity ; for the higher he aſcends 
in the ſcale of ſociety, and the larger his political = 
ſphere of action, the more he is ſurrounded by the 
miſts of prejudice, which all the exertions of the 
| ſtrongeſt reaſon are unable completely to diſſipate ; 
and the. leſs capable he becomes of forming a plan 
practically calculated to promote the general utility, 
However juſtly he may reaſon and form concluſions 
in the abſtract, yet, thwarted by the intereſts and 
prejudices of thoſe who ſurround him, upon whom 
he muſt depend for information and aſſiſtance, 3 
. f 
tive by bad management. 2 ttt n 
Placed in a ſituation of ſmaller ——_— ta 
| he general weal, and excluded from viewing: the 
ſecret ſprings of the political machine, he is ofne+ 
ceſſity confined to that private circle from whence 
alone he can derive happineſs, which the world has 
not to beſtow, and where he finds full ſcope for 
the exerciſe of his feelings and ſenſibility; or elſe , 
he muſt became a part of that machine, contri« 
buting mechanically to the general utility, without 
I | being 
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deing influenced by the dictates of reaſon. There 
is no alternative to be in any degree uſeful to his 
| ſpecies, he muſt confine that utility to a ſmall ſphere 
of action, or totally yield up his reaſon; and act 
mechanically, being put ih motion, like a clock, 
by an - extraneous impulſe, parting with the ſolid 
ſubſtance of happineſs, and graſping, in return, an 
airy 3 N of no ſolid nne or 
real benefit. 

- He then gives up his own 1 and con- 
ee upon others, but only contributes to in- 
creaſe their ſlavery. It is the fallacy of this refined 
ſyſtem, that whilſt it pretends to make man com- 
pletely independent, it really chains him down a 
mechanical automaton ; whilſt it pretends to give 
him unlimited freedom, it really plunges him into 
the moſt degrading ſlavery ; whilſt it pretends to 
make him every thing, it really makes him nothing; 
it exhibits to the view a noble and towering edifice, 
elegantly ſimple, and beautifully grand, captivating 

to the ſight, and alluring to the ſenſes, but within 
all is darkneſs and horror, and the way-worn tra- 
veller finds himſelf chained down in a gloomy dun- 
geon, ſolitary and ſad, when he bad hoped, in aſ- 
cending to its roof, to enjoy the fineſt er | 
ene the moſt pi — 33 Rag, 
n ä . 8 
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It pretends to pay the greateſt attention to the 
| happineſs of every human being; when, if carried 
into execution, individual man is conſidered only aa 
the duſt of the balance. It inveighs withacrimony 
againſt the barbarity and wickedneſs of immolating 
numberleſs beings, bearing the characteriſticsofhu- 
manity, to the caprices of a few, placed by chance 
at the helm of the political bark; whilſt itſelf, with 
unabating rigour and - unfeeling cruelty, - ſacrifices 
thouſands and tens of thouſands to the ideal and 
imaginary principle of public utility. It rings the 
changes upᷣon public utility and immutable juſtice 
until Ignorance is ſtunned with the noiſe, and can 

no longer hear the accuſtomed voice of Reaſon.” 
That men, elevated to ſituations requiring of 
them to act with a view to the general utility, ought 
to purſue that line of conduct, whilſt ſo placed, 
there can be no doubt; they act in a double capa- 
city, and the magiſtrate ought always to be ſupe- 
rior to the man. Not ſo the maſs of ſociety: the 
principle. of public utility, continually acted up 


tends immediately to brutalize their feelings; for 


1; © CC veniggce ? 
C. facrificed 
inter of. he” 
1 
cruelty and dil - 


if it has a meaning, it is chis, 
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treſs, which are legalized by the public inſtitutions, 
and ſanctioned by the fundamental principles of 
the government. They muſt aſſiſt, without a mur- 
mur, to facrifice their neareſt relations, or ſtand an 
unconcerned ſpectator of the ruin and deſtruction 
of an innocent family, if either are deemed neceſ- 
ſary to the general good. Unhappineſs and miſery 
meet their eyes, which this principle forbids them 
to alleviate, and tells them are only the variations 
of organized matter. Thus their feelings are 
blunted, and their minds rendered callous to thoſe 


impreſſions which lead the way to true and active 


benevolence. 

The principle, however, thus harſhly thruſt for- 
ward, is not in reality the true theory of public 
good, for that confers the greateſt degree of benefit 
— — to all, confiſtent with the 
leaſt injury ividual ; and thus the hap- 
TE ſhall not be ſacrificed to that of 
the many, but the latter ſhall abate a/ſmall portion 
to beſtow upon the former, A nee 

dle, equalize the balance. £99 

e 
called the old and new ſchools of philoſophy ; the 

Aormer interweaving- mankind together, making 
_ them" mutually dependent upon each other, and 

giving to each individual a nearly equal degree of 
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happineſs: thelatter inſulating them, and deſtroying 
the comfort and welfare of a part, for tie purpoſe 
of beſtowing a greater and unnatural portion of be= 
nefits upon the remainder. The one founds-itſelf 
upon the amiable morality of chriſtianity ; and that 
excellent maxim, do unto others as thou 'wouldſt 
they ſhould do unto thee, forms the corner ſtone 
of the foundation : whilſt theother derives its ſource, 
and draws its tenets and doctrines, from heathen 
philoſophy and pagan ſuperſtition, - Yes, it is 2 
conteſt between chriſtianity and paganiſm. Admit 
| this ſyſtem of modernized ancient philoſophy, 
and you annihilate all the benefits, advantages, and 
virtues of chriſtianity, hurling us headlong and pre. 
cipitous into that ſtate of dark barbariſm from 
which the benevolence of the Deity relieved man- 
kind by the amiable and TE HO * 
ma. . 

The legiſlatom of the old ſchool aur rh 

4 lic good out of the materials arifing from the hap- 
pineſs of each individual; but the modern philoſo- 

| Pher abſurdly builds a ſyſtem, and then moulds 
and faſhions individuals to fill up its niches and 
ſuit its proportions. The one founds a baſe and 
regularly proceeds tothe top of the pyramid; whilſt 
the other raiſes a point in the air, and then endea- 
vours to jumble together materials to ſerve as" a 
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foundation whereon he may fix it. The one ſyſtem 
makes not a facrifice of any individual, unleſs it 
is clearly proved he deſerves the puniſhment abour. 
to be · inflicted. According to this, guilt had 


better go unpuniſhed than innocence be falſely 


condemned: but the other ſcruples not to immolate 
one after another, to that which it chuſes to deno- 
minate the public good, and would rather puniſh 
innocence unjuſtly, than ſuffer to eſcape the. laut | 
particle of guilt. 

This will give a fair and 8 Sk | 
rndividuals, conſpiring againſt the welfare of the 
community; but that will baniſh to deſert ſhores - 
a hundred at once, without the leaſt form of juſtice, 
and juſtify the act by the plea of public utility. 
The former will not force-men to arm againſt their 
wHl, though an invading enemy threatens an hoſtile 
attack, but the latter will drive them from their 
families and their homes, and ſacrifice them by 
thouſands, to gain the point they aim it. One, 
when raiſing a ſum for the uſe of. the community, 


will take a little from each, according to his cir- 


cumſtances, and oppreſs no one; but the other will 
arbitrarily put in a ſtate of requiſition the property 
of this or that claſs of individuals, and forcibly take it 
away, to be employed for the purpoſes. of - public - 
_ r tar. RIA man to 
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give up to the public his poſſeſſions, his talents, of 
his labour, without beſtowing upon him in return 
an adequate reward; but the latter will force him 
to part with his property, and ſacriſice his time, 
and the work of his _—_y without nn 
leaſt compenſation. go =” 
It cannot be too often impreſſed Sol SPORE 3 
chat.in the modern ſyſtem public. and private utility 
are at variance. Society aroſe from man, and not 
man from ſociety : but theſe philoſophers have ab- 
ſurdly reverſed this natural order, and having firſt 
formed a community, then endeavour to connect 
him with this artificial ſtate, by a ſet of links 
c gqually the product of art: and thus they are com- 
pelled to annihilate affection and friendſhip, with 
every other ſympathetic emotion, to prevent this 
OE ain broken To extrane- S 
IT boſe inſtitutions: that Fr not * out "Gu | 
cumftinces; f never will be confentancous wich the "v5 
natural reaſon of mankind. A harſh uniformity 
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diſguſts and diſpleaſes. Government muſt be the 
creature of man, and ſubject to be altered and 


changed according to the difference of his opinion 
at various periods, if he is to retain the exerciſe of 
his reaſon, But let him be the creature uf govern« 
ment, educated according to its dogmas;/and'fitted 

Fa | | fog 
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to it by the rule and ſquare of uniformity, and then 
away with rationality, away with the characteriſtics 
of intellectual vigour and energy; he becomes in- 
evitably enſlaved and chained down by prejudice. 
It is the great advantage of the ſyſtem of what has 
been called the old ſchool, but which with more pro- 
priety may be denominated the medium between 
ancient and modern barbariſm, that it leaves man in 
the full poſſeſſion and exerciſe of his intellectual facul- 
ties, and like wiſe a capability of benefiting his ſpecies, 
or of centering his actions in ſelf gratification, ac- 
cording to the riſe or fall of benevolence, in the 
thermometer of his ſenſibility. ' But this modern 
antique ſyſtem allows him no choice whatever, but 
reduces him to a ſtate of infancy, and again put 
on him leading ſtrings, without which, being held 
by the directors of public utility, he is not to walk, 
ſtir, or move; a certain train of thoughts are 
annexed” to his mind, never to be altered, and a 
certain ä his conduct never to be 
changed. 

Between e Ac eee 
of-Lycurgus, the ſimilarity is ſtriking and obvious. 
The former, it is true, is extended to an almoſt 
immeaſurcable length, by carrying man, as it pre- 


dtends, to the laſt ſtage of perſection, and the utmoſt 
| 8 beyond this it would not go, 
01 | for 


| 1 
for then it muſt have ended in barbariſm. But this 
merely ſerves as a covertaits real deſigns : his amni» 
potence over matter, and complete independence, 
dre chimeras, whilft ĩta ahject and end are to carry 
| intoexecution the principle of public utility, through 
all the ramificatians of ſociety, ſacrificing to that 
all the ſympathiea of man, and rendering him 8 
mechanical irrational being. under the pretence of 
improving his ſituation. . What was aimed at by 
the inſtitutions of Lycurgus, and actually practiſed 
through their means, was the ſame. This prin» 
ciple was there executed in all its harſhneſs ; man 
vas rendered an alien to ſocial affection, and then 
chained to the community, without the power of 
q "The principle of the-two ſyſtems.is che ſame, and 
muſt be carried into practice in a fimilar manner 
ſeparate aſſociations muſt be formed, which will 
exiſt ſo many Lacedemans, each. aduated Jay an I 
excluſive prejudice. | 0 
| a fo 
clearly agree, as to leave little doubt of their iden- 
tity. The annihilation of an excluſive intercourſe 
between the ſexes, and the affections leading to, and 
_ reſulting from it. The denial of parental duties, 
| and the abolition of wealth, commerce, and navi 
COR ee both. Their difference is 


* 
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ſmall ; coercion, openly uſed by the one, is only 
hid in the other; and is there- more forcible, and of- 
a more enflaving tendency. Slavery is changed for 
an omnipotence over matter; which appears to be 
put in merely for the purpoſe of faſcinating the 
imagination, and gilding over the harſhneſs of the 
principle. In a community, formed upon this 
ſyſtem, every one muſt labour to procure his own. 
ſubſiſtence, and with a greater degree of fatigue and 
wearineſs, becauſe it would be no longer divided. 
Education, regularly ſyſtematized by one, finds no 
place in the other, but this defect would ſoon be 
compenſated, upon its being carried into execution. 
The Lacedemonian ſyſtem would then be practiſed 
for the purpoſe of preparing each, to bear his part 
in the machine of public good. War, exploded by 
the exalted refinement of the modernized ſyſtem, it 
has been ſhewn, muſt, from the nature of the human 
mind, ſoon find an entrance n 
inſulated prejudice. 
C wats who deatabind akin 
notice of where a difference exiſts between them : 
the ſuperſtition prevalent in the Spartan inſtitutions 
receives no countenance from the modern ſyſtem... 
That this alſo would ſoon find a place ina commu- 
nity conſtituted according to the dogmas of the 
latter, I have little doubt. It would grow out of; 


„ | 
the-deterioration of the human mind. Chriſtianity 
once caſt off, mankind would fink down into the 
barbariſm and idolatry from which they were ele- 
vated hy its doctrines and morality. Theſe modern 
heathen philoſophers, know well that the chriſtian 
ſyſtem is inimical, and ſtands oppoſed to that which 
they endeavour. to foiſt upon the world; and thus 
their exertions are conſtant and unremitted, to 
| batter down. its bulwarks,. and undermine its foun- 
| The mind of man is continually anxious con- 
cerning the future; he looks forward, urged by a 
kind of natural impulſe, beyond the preſent ſtate of 
exiſtence, and, if trained to habits of reaſoning and 
reflection, attains to a probability of the ſoul's im- 
mortality: but few. are thus accuſtomed to exerciſe 
their mental faculties. By far the greater numbers 
cannot aſcend, through a. continued. chain of ar- 
gument, until they arrive at this grand concluſion, 
but ſtill caſting a look beyond the extinction. of 
life, they - waver between hope and fear, between 
doubt and expectation. The every day operations 
of nature, are imputed to an immediate act of the 
Deity, and oblations are introduced to propitiate 
his wrath, and reſtore his benignity. The mind 
till deteriorates, and, prone to contract every thing 
l ſtandard of its own circle, imagines a number 
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of gods, each ſuperintending a ſmall ſphere of 
action, ſubordinate and accountable to the Deity 
of the univerſe, who is ſtill looked up to as the 
great ruler and preſerver of nature. But ſoon he 
is forgotten, and his oblations no longer thought 
of; their attention is abſorbed by thoſe inferior 
deities whom their imagination has created. In 
their hands, fancy perceives all the phenomena of 
nature, and to them prayers are addrefſed, and 
thankſgivings chanted. A ſet of men ſlowly ariſe, 
prompt and ready, to convert popular credulity to 
the purpoſes of their own emolument. Images are 
formed of theſe ſuppoſed deities, that there may 
be ſomething viſible to the eye which the vulgar 
mind can addreſs : miracles are coined, and divi- 
nity hedged around theſe productions of ſtone and 
wood, until the inviſible Being is no longer the 
ſubjeR of thought, and every particle of its worſhip 
and adoration, is Nr roger re- 


preſentative. 
Thus has the mmm 


loweſt ebb; and the flood tide of ſuperſtition gra- 
dually uſurped its ſhores, until chriſtianity ſtemmed 
the torrent, and put a ſtop to its depredations : and 
thus, under the influence of this modern pagan 
fſtem, will chey deſcend again by the ſame ſteps, | 
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until they arrive ut the bottom of the gulph of the Re 


moſt ſenſeleſs idolatry, 
Mankind, "laced vader he. 
cauſes, will proceed to like effects. Theſe philo- 
 fophers talk to us of ſuperior knowledge, and the 
enlighrened ſtate of man, when this fine ſpun - 
ſyſtem, even in its outer garment, nearly approxi. 

rates, in colour and in ſhape, to the patch work 
dreſs of ancient ſuperſtition; for a temple is ti be 
opened to receive the buſts of heroes and legiſlarors, 
poets, and philoſophers, to whoſe memories, iden- 
tified by the face of ſtone, reverence muſt be given; 
and how Toon, in the courſe of a few fleeting years, 
reverence will become adoration, and the mum be 
exalted to the Deity, thoſe who have ſtudied human 
nature need not'be reminded. = 


| F un 
by wady the tins g e Wt as from pagan 
ignorance. The real truths, and the mild morality of 
thechriſtian religion were abſent in both in then 
not known; and in the other not uſed. The modern 
- philoſophers, inveighing againſt the ſuperſtizion 

that has ariſen from chriſtianity, have forgotten the. 
medium, and run headlotig into the oppoſite 'e3+. 
treme. They have turned all their attention to. 
_ wards one gate of the fortreſs, guatding that with 
peculiar care and . whilſt they 

7 have 
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y ruſhes in, and takes full pollen, at in 
del and ourworks. BY 

Thus the two ſyſtems agree even in ihe rg 
"mers they ſeemed moſt oppoſed to each other.— 
The effect reſulting from each muſt be the ſame ; 
a trifling difference there may be in the appearance, 
r W e e 
blance. 
_ The inſtitutions of Lycurgus produced a rigorous 
. deſpotiſm, under the title of republican freedom; 
and from the Godwinean . ſyſtem the ſame effect 
would reſult. Deſpotiſm has undoubtedly , ariſen 
under the influence of the principles of the old 
ſchool, but no tyranny that ever exiſted upon the 
earth was ſo complete, ſo harſh and ſevere, and fo 
degradatory to man; as was that of Sparta, and will 
be the ſlavery reſulting from the modernized philo- 
ſophy, whenever mankind are curſed by its execu- 
tion. The deſpot of the ancient | regimen ſtood 
_ trembling. upon the top of a pyramid, anxiouſly 
taking every precaution for his ſafety, and conti- 
nually fearful leſt he ſhould tumble from his giddy 
height; and be daſhed upon the rocks below; but 
the tyrant of the new ſtands firm upon a ſmall ele- 
vation, holding, by a ſecure chain, each individual, 
vith which he directs his movements in his moſt 
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ſecret receſſes, and when i utility CM 
_ drags him to the focus of the tyranny, where b 
cruſhed by the unired weight of the — 
An endeavour has been made to carry its principle 
into effect in a neighbouring country, Which he 
partly ſucceeded :—a public tyranny has aiſen, 
but the ſympathies of ſocial life have not yet been 
annihilated, and a medley has been produced, of 
the horrors of rhe one, and the amenities Ga: 
other. 
Duplicity pervades the ane 4 C. 

tem, and enters into its minuteſt ramifications. It 
| pretends to increaſe the powers of man, and enlarge 
his ſphere of action, even untouniverſal benevo- 
lence, and narrows them to ſelfiſhneſs. It appears 
under the diſguiſe of enlightened philoſophy, whilſt 
gloomy ſuperſtition and organized barbariſm lurk 
beneath, and ſoon diſplay themſelves, in all their 
horrors. It pretends to confer upon man the moſt 
unlimited independence, and chains him down by. 
the moſt dreadful and degradatory flavery. It holds 
out the olive branch of peace, and ſtabs with the 
unſheathed ſword of war. Ir pretends to exalt his 
reaſon, and reduces him to mechanical motion ;— 
tear off its diſguiſe, ſtrip it of its faſcinating dreſs © 
and meretricious ornaments, and then nothing is 
ſeen but the barbaric and cnſlaving inſtitutions of 
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and rendered ſtill more and more injurious to the 
hupan charaker. If it is not this, why then it 
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